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Provinces   they   sometimes   held   high   municipal
offices, and  they exercised a  direct influence on
politics.   When, however,   we turn  to the pages
of Christian history we find that at the Council of
Laodicea in 352 women are no longer allowed to serve
as priests.   The degradation clearly foreshadowed
in   such  a   book  as   St   Augustine*s   Confessions
became far more pronounced as the ecclesiastical
injunction of sacerdotal celibacy, first promulgated
at  the   Council  of   Elvira   in   305,   came  to   be
seriously enforced.    During the whole controversy
of sacerdotal celibacy, which has been admirably
described by the late Mr H. C. Lea,1 the Church
invariably compromised on every point except that
of marriage.   Every priest was in practice allowed
a concubine, and paid money which went under the
name of cullagium for the privilege.    Even priests
who preferred to live by themselves were still forced
to pay this exaction in case they should   subse-
quently change their minds.    Promiscuous inter-
course was of course even more acceptable to the
ecclesiastical mind than anything which might con-
stitute ^permanent tie.   The high-water mark of
the whole hardship was the decree of Urban II.
published in 1089 at the Council of Amalfi, by which
all wives of clerics were reduced to be the slaves of
the nobles.

The Reformation scarcely altered this state of
things. Neither Luther nor Melanchthon were
hostile to polygamy, although they would have been
horrified at polyandry. Milton in the seventeenth
century, whose writings on divorce bear the stamp
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